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An Appeal in Vain 


Among those who made efforts to induce Governor 
Fuller of Massachusetts to defer the execution of Sacco 
and Vanzetti until all available evidence bearing upon the 
question whether these men were guilty and whether they 
had had a fair trial had been considered were certain 
officials of the Federal Council of Churches. This is the 
telegram which they sent to the Governor. 

“We, the undersigned national church officials, acting, 
however, in our personal capacities, are impelled to say 
that, in view of the present uncertainty among conserva- 
tive as well as radical citizens as to the guilt of Sacco and 
Vanzetti, we think it would be against humanity and pub- 
-{'c policy and would shock the moral sense of the nation 
‘0 allow their execution tonight. 
tl” “We therefore urge you to stay execution long enough 
to allow consideration of all pertinent evidence. If the 
certainty of guilt does not become reasonably conclusive 
in the public mind, we strongly recommend commutation 
of sentence.” 

In order to show the responsible and representative 
character of the signers, we append the list. 

Charles S. Macfarland, General Secretary, Federal 
Council of Churches; Frank A. Smith, Secretary, English 
Speaking Missions and Indian Work, American Baptist 
Home Mission Society; G. Warfield Hobbs, Publicity 
Director, Protestant Episcopal Church ; George E. Merrill, 
Architect Secretary, American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety; James M. Mullan, Executive Secretary, Commis- 
sion on Social Service and Rural Work of the Reformed 
Church in the United States; L. C. Sanford, Missionary 
Bishop, Protestant Episcopal Church; Hermann N. Morse, 
Clerk, Board of National Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A.; E. A. O’Dell, Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A.; Warren H. Wilson, Town and Country 
Department, Board of National Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A.; Henry H. Meyer, Editor, 
Sunday School Publications of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Thomas W. Donohugh, Assistant Secretary, 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; and Worth M. Tippy, Executive Secretary of 
the Commission on the Church and Social Service of the 

ral Council of Churches. 


Mr. Hoover’s Water Program 


The devastating effects of the recent flood in the Missis- 
Sippi valley have led Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
Merce, to formulate a broad program, of great social 
Significance, for the maximum utilization of the vast unde- 
Weloped water resources of the nation. His proposal 
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involves flood control of the Mississippi, the development 
of inland waterways, the completion of the Colorado River 
project, the inauguration of the Columbia Basin (Wash- 
ington) reclamation project, the completion of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway to the sea, the regulation 
of the levels of the Great Lakes and the reclamation of 
the arid lands of the San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys 
(California). 

He says that “water” is “the greatest undeveloped re- 
source in the United States” and estimates that with an 
increase of 40,000,000 in our population in the next 25 
years we shall need a vast expansion of transportation by 
both rail and water. In his opinion the capital cost of 
this expansion will be less by water than by rail. It is 
expected that the total cost of these projects will range 
from $1,500,000,000 to $2,000,000,000. 

Unofficial estimates place the cost of flood control of 
the Mississippi between $400,000,000 and $500,000,000 
and it is regarded as the biggest engineering project which 
the government has undertaken since the construction of 
the Panama Canal. It will involve the construction of the 
most modern levees from Cairo, Illinois, to New Orleans, 
special spillways for southern Louisiana, reservoirs for 
impounding the waters of streams whose sources are in 
the Far West, and will put an increasing emphasis on 
reforestation. 

The proposed inland waterway system of 9,000 miles 
will serve 20 states at an estimated cost of $120,000,000. 
The system will connect with the Great Lakes at Buffalo, 
Chicago and Duluth. 


_ The Colorado River project is regarded as second in 
importance to Mississippi flood control and inland water- 


ways development. At present the Colorado River is 
irrigating 2,000,000 acres of land and the plan of the 
Bureau of Reclamation will take in 4,000,000 additional 
acres. It will furnish a water supply for Denver, Los 
Angeles and other communities in the Colorado Zone, 
generate 6,000,000 horsepower and relieve the Imperial 
Valley (California) of flood menace. The-estimated cost 
is $125,000,000. 

The Columbia Basin project involves the reclamation 
of 2,942 square miles, an area equal to that of Rhode 
Island and Delaware, at an estimated cost ranging from 
$280,000,000 to $500,000,000. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway is expected 
to open a route for ocean-going vessels at a cost of about 
$500,000,000, a large part of which it is planned will be 
recovered by leasing or operating huge power plants. 

This immense development will take many years to com- 
plete and therein lies the importance of planning and early 
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beginnings in anticipation of needs. It is estimated that 
the annual expenditure of about $100,000,000 would keep 
the developments under way. The protection against 
floods, the provision of transportation, the reclamation of 
land, and the development of power and water supply 
are pointed to as making it a worthy expenditure; while 
much of the cost to the government can be recovered by 
the sale of land and power. Mr. Hoover expects that 
these projects “will bring rich harvest in wealth and in 
happiness to all our people.” 


Ethics and Efficiency 


Wall Street is beginning to feel the need of a dictator 
to regulate financing practices, according to Walker T. 
Davison in the Magazine of Wall Street for July 16. 
Wall Street’s merchandising methods are regarded by 
many as “old-fashioned, inefficient and costly,” says Mr. 
Davison, and these weaknesses are beginning to attract 
more attention than heretofore. The “forced” marketing 
of new issues recently has resulted in a “buyers’ strike.” 
It is estimated that about $750,000,000 or 17 per cent of all 
new issues for the first five months of the current year 
(a total of over $4,370,000,000) remain in the dealers’ 
hands. Foreign securities account for about one-third of 
this amount, or $250,000,000. Yet the total offerings of 
foreign securities during this time were only about $450,- 
000,000. Accurate data, it should be noted, are not avail- 
able. 

The present intensive bidding for issues means more 
money for the borrower but less for the underwriter, dis- 
tributor and investor. The great problem in the present 
situation is the business offered by the small investor. 
“At present, the origination of securities is too competi- 
tive. There is still too much mystery in Wall 
Street’s financing methods to completely win the con- 
fidence of the small investor and expand Wall Street’s 
market among the great masses of the people.” Among 
the suggestions for relieving this situation are an associa- 
tion of investment houses with powers similar to those 
of the Stock Exchange, an alliance of underwriting 
houses and an arbitrator to regulate practices. The latter, 
Mr. Davison thinks, is the “most intriguing notion.” 

Here is another example of the bearing that considera- 
tions of confidence and mutual interest have upon business 
efficiency. 


Income of Manufacturing Corporations 


It has been estimated by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board that in 1919 more than seven-eighths of 
the products of manufacturing were the output of factories 
owned by corporations. Thus the income of corporations 
gives an excellent picture of profit-making in manufactur- 
ing generally and indicates how industry is affected by 
the fluctuation in business prosperity. 

Between the years 1918 and 1924 the number of manu- 
facturing corporations which reported to the United 
States Bureau of Internal Revenue increased from 67,300 
to 86,803. Although the total number of corporations 
increased steadily throughout the period, the number 
which reported that they had no net income (that is, made 
no profits) varied greatly. On a percentage basis there 
were 23.9 per cent in 1918, 23 per cent in 1919, 37 per 
cent in 1920, 53 per cent in 1921, 40 per cent in 1922, 36 
per cent in 1923 and 40.8 per cent in 1924. This indicates 
that in 1919, which was the best year, more than one- 
fifth reported no profits, while in 1921, a year of deep 
business depression, more than half of the manufacturing 


corporations failed to make profits. In 1923, which was 
in many respects the best year since the close of the war, 
there was a considerably greater percentage which failed 
to make profits than in the latter years of the war period, 

The extent to which manufacturing corporations con- 
tributed to the national income is illustrated by the fluctua- 
tions in net income reported. The net income mounted 
steadily from $41,900,000,000 in 1918 to $45,700,000,000 
in 1919. Before the year 1920 closed the effect of the 
fall in prices was felt and by 1921 the net income dropped 
to $24,400,000,000. The considerable recovery in 1922 
brought it up to $36,000,000,000 and by 1923 it stood at 
$48,700,000,000, a higher point than either of the two 
best years of the war period. In 1924, the latest year for 
which data are available, it had fallen to $45,300,000,000, 


Echoes from American Bar Association 


In an address before the meeting of the American Bar 
Association the Lord Chief Justice of England (Lord 
Hewart) said that “if self-government is to be a real and 
a living thing, the citizens who share the responsibility of 
governing—that is to say, all the citizens—ought at least 
to have access to information upon public affairs which 
is both accurate and adequate. One of the instruments 
for that purpose is, or at any rate ought to be, the news- 
paper press. You cannot expect the right verdict 
from the jury if the evidence is not fairly and squarely 
laid before it.” 

These remarks were supplementary to the declaration 


that the editorial work had been subordinated to the busi- 


ness of making newspapers mere articles of trade. Theaq 
is no law at present which prevents newspapers from being 
treated as mere commercial commodities, but if they are 
to be treated as such and “if their function is to be simply 
to increase and inflame the already deplorable power of 
mere money in public affairs, is there any reason what- 
soever why, in any respect whatsoever, the law should 
exhibit any special tenderness toward them?” 

Chief Justice Marshall of Ohio stated in his address 
that “corruption may be tolerated in other branches of 
the government, but whenever the people lose faith in 
the courts, anarchy and revolution are not far distant.” 
In his opinion “by reason of unjust propaganda, the courts 
have lost prestige, lawyers have lost business, and the law 
itself has lost caste.” 

Justice Finch of the Appellate Division of New York 
City said that the public dissatisfaction with the present 
administration of the law “has real grounds in our anti- 
quated judicial system and procedure, and it is for the bar 
association to see that these grounds are removed.” He 
advocated that representatives of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the American Federation of Labor, the 
American Bankers’ Association and similar bodies meet 
with a committee of the bench and bar for the purpose of 
surveying the organization and procedure of the courts, 
the general results of the working of the judicial system 
and report whether its growth and activities had kept pace 
with the rapid advance of business. The committee should 
also report a program through which better adjustments 
might be accomplished. A resolution incorporating thij 
suggestion was adopted. 

Judge Crane of the New York Court of Appeals main- 
tained that the present method of punishing criminals by 
locking them up results in making able-bodied men a dead 
loss to the community instead of turning their energy to 
useful channels. He advocated that we change our whole 
system of punishment by placing them at work and com- 
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pelling them to make restitution in so far as it could be 


-made by monetary earnings. They céuld be employed on 
~ farms and in factories at prevailing rates of wages. He 


believed that organized labor would cooperate in such 
plans for the restoration of criminals if the proper resti- 
tution were to be fixed by a commission delegated to super- 
vise the penalties. 


Savings in the United States, 1913-1926 


The prosperity of those who are able to save something 
out of their income is reflected to a large degree by 
accumulated savings and by the trend of annual savings. 
The National Industrial Conference Board has published 
figures along both of these lines. 

The accumulated savings in building and loan associa- 
tions increased from $1,360,000,000 in 1914 to $6,280,- 
000,000 in 1926, These savings represent the total assets 
of such organizations. For life insurance companies the 
increase was from $4,640,000,000 in 1914 to $12,850,000,- 
000 in 1926. These savings also represent the assets of 
the companies and are equivalent to the policy holders’ 
equity. The savings accounts in all classes of banks in- 
creased from $8,710,000,000 in 1914 to $24,700,000,000 
in 1926. 

The rate of savings along the above lines as represented 
by the accumulations each year reflects some interesting 
contrasts. Obviously savings from year to year vary with 
changing conditions in prosperity. But bank savings vary 
more widely than either those in building and loan associa- 
tions or life insurance companies. This is accounted for 

v the fact that savings of the last two forms involve a 
Wefinite obligation of regularity of payments while the 
current withdrawals of savings in banks may in some 
years exceed current additions. 

The annual savings in life insurance companies, as 
reflected by the total premiums paid each year, have 
climbed steadily upward from $673,000,000 in 1913 to 
$2,383,000,000 in 1926. The variation in annual savings 
in building and loan associations has reflected to a greater 
degree changing conditions of prosperity, but they in- 
creased from $54,000,000 in 1913 to $495,000,000 in 1926. 

In contrast, current withdrawals of bank savings ex- 
ceeded current additions from 1913 to 1915, but deposits 
rose to over $1,000,000,000 in 1917, slumped off in 
1918 to $250,000,000, skyrocketed to over $1,750,000,000 
in 1920, dropped to $500,000,000 by 1922, rose again to 
over $1,500,000,000 in 1923, and in 1924 and 1925 ranged 
from $750,000,000 to nearly $1,250,000,000. In 1926 
they stood at $752,000,000. 

As we have previously pointed out, these figures un- 
doubtedly reflect, among other things, savings due to 
prohibition. 


Students as Industrial Workers 


One of the significant activities of the summer period 
has been the entrance of college and theological students 
into industrial life as “common labor” in a variety of 
industries. While thousands of students work in the sum- 
mer merely in order to lay by funds for the winter, an 
(-oteasing number are entering industry with the serious 
wrpose of gaining first-hand experience of the life and 
problems of the industrial worker. In order to facilitate 
this study, the student departments of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association for several years past have organized groups 
of such students, providing a capable leader and conduct- 
ing seminars twice a week in which industrial problems are 
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discussed and expert technicians brought in for consul- 
tation. A year ago all agencies interested in this field 
were brought together and an informal cooperative 
arrangement was made for joint recruiting of students. 
These agencies included the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A,, 
American Friends Service Committee, the Church League 
for Industrial Democracy, the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion, the Fellowship for a Christian Social Order, League 
for Industrial Democracy, Continuation Committee of the 
Evanston Conference, and the Social Service Commission, 
Federal Council of Churches. All of these agencies were 
kept informed of what the others were doing and each 
endeavored to recruit students for whatever groups they 
might wish to join. 

Joint recruiting proved very effective. Four interesting 
groups of college and theological students were conducted 
in as many cities this summer, the students working in 
various industries and assembling for evening seminars 
for study and discussion of industrial problems. The 
Young Women’s Christian Association conducted its 
usual group in Chicago with an enrollment of fifteen col- 
lege girls. The American Friends Service Committee 
conducted a group in Philadelphia with an enrollment of 
six college students and with six industrial workers in 
regular attendance at the seminars for joint discussion 
of industrial problems. The Michigan State Committee of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association conducted its 
usual group in Detroit. Forty men from widely scat- 
tered colleges attended. The group was considered the 
most representative one yet assembled in Detroit and the 
seminars were pronounced the most fruitful. A group of 
fourteen students worked in New York under the auspices 
of the Intercollegiate Branch of the New York Young 
Men’s Christian Association and with James Myers, In- 
dustrial Secretary, Social Service Commission of the 
Federal Council of Churches, as leader. 

Students in all groups were obliged to find their own 
jobs, visiting employment offices conducted by the state, 
commercial agencies and Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
employment departments, following up newspaper adver- 
tisements and “hoofing it” from one factory gate to an- 
other, finding their jobs as other unemployed men and 
women must find theirs. Some students spent a week or 
more before they could find work; others were located in 
two or three days. Their experiences naturally led to dis- 
cussion in the seminars of the problem of unemployment 
and the various possibilities of its solution. 

The students lived on the wages they received. The 
terms “living wage” and “cost of living” now have new 
meaning for them. ‘They tasted life in a great variety 
of industries, including automobile factories, printing 
establishments, construction work, ice cream plants, ma- 
chine shops and candy factories. There were among 
them waiters in hotels and restaurants, clerks in five and 
ten cent stores, helpers in repair gangs, taxi drivers, and 
employes in the manufacture of various articles from per- 
fumery and vanity cases to disinfectants! Some of them 
lived at the Mills Hotel in New York (50c. a night)— 
others boarded with workers’ families. For the most part, 
the students kept their identity as collegians unknown in 
order more fully to enter into the life of their associates. 

The seminar meetings discussed such industrial prob- 
lems as unemployment, living wages, unions, open shop, 
employe representation, race problems, labor legislation, 
safety, free employment bureaus, workers’ education, non- 
financial incentives, research, problems of the farmer and 
the industrial worker. The students were given sugges- 
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tions for reading and were assisted by individual inter- 
views with the leaders of the groups. 


Sterilization of Defectives 


The United States Supreme Court, in a decision ren- 
dered recently, upheld a Virginia law for the sterilization 
of mental defectives in institutions when the superin- 
tendent of such institutions may decide that such defec- 
tives might then be discharged and become self-supporting 
without danger to society. Elaborate provisions for the 
protection of patients are prescribed by the law. The 
woman whose case was appealed is a feeble-minded white 
woman, daughter of a feeble-minded mother and the 
mother of a feeble-minded child. The Court’s attitude 
toward the law is presented in the following extract from 
the decision: 

“The attack is not upon the procedure but upon the 
substantive law. It seems to be contended that in no cir- 
cumstances could such an order be justified. It certainly 
is contended that the order cannot be justified upon the 
existing grounds. The judgment finds the facts that have 
been recited and that Carrie Buck ‘is the probable potential 
parent of socially inadequate offspring, likewise afflicted, 
that she may be sexually sterilized without detriment to 
her general health and that her welfare and that of society 
will be promoted by her sterilization,’ and thereupon makes 
the order. In view of the general declarations of the 
legislature and the specific findings of the Court obviously 
we cannot say as matter of law that the grounds do not 
exist, and if they exist they justify the result. We have 
seen more than once that the public welfare may call upon 
the best citizens for their lives. It would be strange if it 
could not call upon those who already sap the strength 
of the state for these lesser sacrifices, often not felt to be 
such by those concerned, in order to prevent our being 
swamped with incompetence. It is better for all the world, 
if instead of waiting to execute degenerate offspring for 
crime, or to let them starve for their imbecility, society 
can prevent those who are manifestly unfit from con- 
tinuing their kind. The principle that sustains compulsory 
vaccination is broad enough to cover cutting the Fallopian 
tubes. Three generations of imbeciles are 
enough.” 

Justice Butler alone dissented from this opinion. 


“United States of Europe’ 


A recent statement by J. Ramsay MacDonald, Ex- 
Premier of Great Britain, centers about the idea of a 
United States of Europe for the purpose of maintaining 
peace. “A United States of Europe has been the dream 
of every generous mind” since Erasmus made his power- 
ful appeal for peace in 1519 in which he trusted to the 
Christian spirit of humaneness rather than to political 
agreements. 

“That European states should limit their sovereign in- 
dependence as regards the maintenance of peace is one 
of those hard but undying demands of common sense 
dictated by common experience. No state has a right 
to make war; every state should be the enemy of those 
who do. The man in authority who rattles his sword 
in his scabbard should be black-balled from decent political 
society. He should be given to understand quite plainly 
that he is the enemy of everybody, that his policies will 
have no countenance, that his methods are so evil that 
his aims and purposes, even if good, cannot be considered. 


It is not good diplomacy to buy a friend at the price of 
maintaining or encouraging a menace to peace. . .-. 

“The ‘United States of Europe’ cannot be a federation 
with a common Parliament or anything of that kind. The 
self-government of the states must be placed beyond dis- 
pute. Whatever common council may be created, it must 
have no power to deal with internal questions. It must take 
the sovereign states as they are; its sole concern must be 
with their external relations and particularly with their 
disputes which may lead to fights. It must be a body of 
conciliation and arbitration—a body that has the power 
to say: ‘You can do anything which your people like or 
will tolerate, but we shall not allow you to make war, 
That is not included in your sovereign powers as a nation.’ 
We want no suppression of ideas ; we want to exterminate 
war.” 


Aims of the Ethical Culture Movement 


The following statement of the purpose of the ethical 
movement, prepared by Dr. Felix Adler, is reprinted here 
for its social and educational value. 

“The purpose of the ethical movement, of which the 
Ethical Society is a part, is to inspire its members with 
a certain ideal, namely, that of the ethical perfection of 
human society as the supreme aim of man on earth—an 
aim to which all others should be subordinate and sub- 
servient. 

“The purpose of the ethical movement is to inculcate in 
its members the most earnest desire to realize this ideal 
in their own lives. 

“The ethical movement declares that to live ethically 4 
to attain to life by promoting the best life in others, nev 
seeking to thrive at the expense of other life. 

“The ethical movement affirms that it is possible so to 
live without a formulated creed or philosophical doctrine, 
to have an implicit religion without an explicit religion. 

“We do not therefore disown or disparage the far out- 
reachings of religion, or the philosophical reflections of 
profound thinkers. On the contrary, we consider them 
to be invincible manifestations of the higher nature of 
man, but we hold that their value, in the last analysis, is 
tested by the degree to which they illuminate the ethical 
ideal and actually affect the conduct of men. 

“We seek to take over whatever is vitally true in the 
moral experience of the generations that preceded us, but 
at the same time to restate the moral truths transmitted 
from the past in terms more conformable to present needs, 
and above all ourselves to add to the fund of moral truth, 
as far as our utmost searchings may avail. 

“The ethical movement seeks to preserve the ethical 
ideal from petrifying, no matter how sublimely conceived 
at any time, in the belief that it must ever be a growing 
ideal, and that it will become more convincing and radiant 
as the developing intellect and character of men shall 
achieve new insights. 

“Finally, the ethical movement affirms that to contribute 
to the perfection of mankind is the sovereign good, for 
nations and for social groups, no less than for individuals, 
They who make this creative ethical task their object will 
never be distracted with the doubt whether life is or j 
not worth living. The outlook on that sublime goal wi 
give them courage to meet life greatly, whatever its 
exigencies, to persist in their endeavors, despite endless 
failures and in contempt of every specious success, t0 
discover a finer happiness in life’s joys, and to see the 
star of hope and faith beyond life’s sorrows.” 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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